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By Paul S. Reinhard 


The college is apparently going 
to forfeit a large amount of state 
money this year because of a 
dropoff in student attendance, 
says Jack Bessire, dean of stu- 
dent personnel. 

State funding is based on a 
factor known as ADA (average 
daily attendance), and although 


all the figures aren’t in, this . 


year’s ADA for the college ap- 
pears to be dropping beween six 
and ten per cent below that of last 
year. The decline in enrollments 
means a loss of between $300,000 
and $500,000. 

Although a loss of this magni- 
tude is bound to affect school 
budget plans, Bessire points out 
that basic school programming 
should not be affected. 


Bessire said that a number of ~~ 


factors are causing the drop, 
including budget cuts by Gover- 
nor Brown, fewer veteran stu- 
dents and more students attend- 


Student 
election 
totals 


Two hundred and twenty-nine 
students voted in the recent 
ASMPC elections and all candi- 
dates ran unopposed except a pair 
contesting for the chief justice 
office. Elected Associated Stu- 
dents President was Charles 
(Chuck) Powell, a second-semes- 
ter freshman with an undeclared 
major. Powell received 141 votes. 

Alison Suter defeated Fred 
Pierce for the Chief- Justice 
position with 107 votes to Pierce’s 
90. 

Individual vote totals were as 
follows: Vice President John L. 
Lyons, 157; Council members 
Tracy McGowan, 138; Gordon K. 
Armstrong, 122; Joe DiMaggio, 
114; Chris Johnson, III; Linda Lee 
Meyer, 107; Buz Clarke, 104. 
Write-in candidate Leon Pierce 


ing part time. 

The ADA figure is actually 
derived from a number of ele- 
ments, but the two most impor- 
tant are basic enrollment size and 
the number of student class hours 
per week. Also, the figure can 
only be estimated at this time. A 


complete ADA cycle includes - 


three semesters: summer, fall 
and spring, and the final figure 
won’t be known until next spring. 
At the beginning of this semes- 
ter, the attendance figures ap- 
peared to drop as much as 10 per 
cent, but during the last weeks 
the figures have risen slightly. 
This may due, said Bessire, not 
only to late signing students, but 
also to the large number of short 
term and mid-semester courses 
being offered by the school. 
Bessire admits that there will 
be budget cuts, and they will 
probably be directed at the minor 
luxuries the school has grown . 
accustomed to. He warns that 
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‘“‘travel by teachers and classes 
will have to be cut down, and we 
may not be able to get a lot of 
equipment we’ve been wanting.”’ 

Bessire points out that classes, 
however, should not be affected. 
‘‘we have a basic policy that if a 
class can’t hold 15. students 
minimum, it should be dropped,”’ 
he says, ‘‘but these are the only 
classes that should be 
concerned.’’ 

Teachers’ salaries take up 85 
per cent of the budget, but since 
most teachers are on tenure and 
have contracts, salaries shouldn’t 


be affected either. 

According to Bessire, the ad- 
ministration has actually been 
anticipating the present drop, 
since the same thing happened 
last year also. That was the first 
time the college had had- an 
attendance drop. 


Attempting to understand the 
causes behind the drop, Regis- 
trar, Sally Jones, graphed out the 
yearly enrollment and ADA 
changes for the last S years. The 
graph shows strong growth up to 
1975, followed by a distinct 
lessening. 


Tise again 


Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey, Ca 


New ASMPC Chief Justice Alison Suter, President Chuck Powell and Vice President John Lyons. 


became the . seventh Council 
member with seven votes. 

DiMaggio, a winner in the 
student council race, filed a 
complaint charging that the chief 
justice candidates were camp- 
aigning too close to the polls. On 
October 3 the school election 
commissioner reviewed the com- 
plaint and has declined to take 
action. 


Black students list campus 


new officers 


By Mike Kemelek 

‘‘We’re broke,’’ says Liz 
Smith, incoming vice president of 
the college’s Black Students Un- 
ion. Another BSU officer added, 
‘‘we don’t have paper to write 
on.”’ 

The Black Students Union has 
organized a disco dance to assist 
their empty treasury to be held 
October 29 at the College Center, 
but funds aren’t their only. prob- 
lem. Black student apathy, 
cafeteria prices, and issues of 
discrimination were raised at the 
first BSU meeting of the semester 
on October 3. 

At the meeting, ballots from 
the BSU September 30 elections 
were counted and Will Beverly, a 
freshman majoring in mechanical 
engiheering, was elected presi- 
dent with 63 votes. Beverly and 


_ the other BSU officers ran unop- 


posed. In addition to Smith as 
vice-president, Michael Jones 
and Carolyn Reese were elected 
sergeants-at-arms, and Mel Ma- 
son continues as administration 
advisor to the organization. 
Apathy on the part of black 
students was discussed early in 


seek support, 


the meeting, as only five blacks 
were present at any one time. 
Smith said, ‘‘Black students are 
very unaware of what’s happen- 
ing, but we’re going to keep 
pushing.”’ She outlined the 
specifics of the BSU program for 
this semester, saying, ‘“‘on cam- 
pus, our concerns will be correct- 
ing what we feel are problems 
with the ethnic studies depart- 
ment, a general lack of black 
teachers, upgrading black drama 
and music courses, and discrimi- 
nation where it arises.’ 

Smith faulted black teachers in 

' ethnic studies classes for creating 
a climate in which occasional 
white students in such classes are 
treated as ‘‘scapegoats.’’ She 
said, ‘‘The black studies classes 
tend to become separatist and 
militant, mostly due to comments 
made by the teachers. I’ve seen 
white students singled out for 
abuse in those classes.’ 

Smith described what she felt 
was an obvious shortage of black 
faculty here, which is contribu- 
ting to ‘‘an inadequate ethnic 
studies department.”’ ‘‘The black 
studies we do have are too 


School to lose up to $500,000 in state funds 


. The actual drop that then 
occurred in 1976 is thought to be 
because many GI benefits expired 
that year. This was a double blow 
to ADA figure in that both 
enrollment and weekly _ class 
hours dropped, since most vets 
took more class hours than the 
average student. 

This drop is continuing through 
the present year with students in 
general, taking less credit hours 
and as far as Bessire and admin- 
istration can see, enrollment and - 
the ADA figure probaby won’t 
in the foreseeable 
future. 
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ASMPC execs announce goals 


_ By Tara Crowley 


President Chuck Powell and 
Vice President John Lee Lyons 
are a forceful, outspoken team 
who, as Lyons says, “‘would like 
to see a rebirth of the sixties.’’ 
Among the many changes. they 


grievances, 
funds 


history-oriented. We learn no- 
thing about the tactics of present- 
day discrimination.’’ 

She continued with a descrip- 
tion of the BSU’s off-campus 
concerns, at this stage primarily 
the issue of rent control for local 
neighborhoods. 

A heated discussion of the 
school’s new food service firm 
followed, with the, concensus that 


- the prices were higher than 


many low-income students could 
afford on a daily basis. A black 
student, Denise Vaugnes, re- 
signed from the BSU partly over 
the issue, claiming that the 
cafeteria menu was cholesterol- 
laden and unsuitable for minori- 
ties prone to high blood pressure 
and heart ailments, in ‘addition to 
the cost of the meals. 

BSU member Fred Pierce, who 
unsuccessfully ran for ASMPC 
chief justice, was present and was 
selected to draft and distribute a 
questionnaire posing the cafeteria 
issue to the students. Associated 
Students President-elect Chuck 
Powell was also at the meeting 
and concurred with the action, 

Continued on page 3 


would like to see is more student 
involvement and administrative 
cooperation. Their list of jobs to 
take on is’ long and for now, 
they’ re not quite sure how they’re 
going to tackle some of Me 
problems. 

They feel that students are in a 
very passive stage right now. This 
is evident, they say, by the few 
clubs now operating, the few 
student body card sales, low 
attendance at sports events, the 


incredibly low voter turn out this 


past election, and the very ob- 
vious fact that one government 
position had two candidates run- 
ing for it, with all other positions 
in ASMPC being filled by the 
people who, ran for the office 
unopposed. Powell and Lyons 
believe there is great potential 
strength in the clubs at MPC, and 
they would like to see more club 
participation and and the reacti- 
vation of the Inner Club Council. 

Alison Suter, the new ASMPC 
chief justice, is also a_ school 
cheerleader. Voted in for the 
’77-’78 school year, Suter ‘‘wants 
to see that constitution is followed 
and the by-laws are carried out 


_correctly.”’ 


Suter is concerned about the 
need to appoint another associate 
justice. Under ASMPC rules, 
there is to be one chief justice and 
two associates. So far, there is 
only one associate and Suter 
hopes that another one will be 
appointed soon. 

Powell says he is going to set 
up a committee to sell student 
body cards, as this year’s sales 
have been very small. The 
reasons for the low sales, he said, 


is not because students aren’t 
interested, but because -- they 
don’t understand the function of 
the cards or the services the 
money earned from sales provide. 
‘*Everyone uses the student cen- 
ter, yet few know that the money 
from card sales help keep this 
place going,’’ he said. 

Powell indicates that another 
committee is in order to study 
placing a student as a voting 
member on the Board of Trus- 
tees. A student may be on the 
board now, byt only in. an 
advisory capacity, and Powell 
says “‘being vocal is not enough.”’ 

The new ASMPC executives 
believe military recruiters on 
campus channel students away 
from this institution with tantaliz- 
ing offers that confuse many 
economically and emotionally 
stressed persons. Instead of 
military recruiters, says Lyons, 
people offering financial aid as- 
sistance and information should 
be in the center “recruiting’’ 
students, showing them the mon- 
ey that is available, making offers 
to them that would benefit their 
education, instead of drawing 
them away from school. Powell 
and Lyons are going to see about 
the possibility of banning military 
recruiters from campus. 

Turning to the cafeteria, Lyons 
says the only complaint he has is 
with the prices, which ‘“‘exceed 
the financial range of most stu- 
dents.”’ } 

Student control is the essential 
issue of the new administration. It 
would like to see a united and 
powerful student body and-plans 
to actively pursue that goal. 
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A testing primer 


mnie Mike Kemelek suum 


Test-taking for those students who don’t follow this school’s 
golden rule---three hours of study for each hour in class---can be a 
chancy proposition. Yet the following pointers and a gambler’s 
nerve are all you need to add at least a point to your grade point 
average. 

As a public service El Yanqui presents a guide to college 
testing... 

MULTIPLE CHOICE (also known as “‘college roulette’’)---these 
present no problem. Pick “‘all of the above’’ every second time you 
see it, ‘‘none of the above’’ every third time, and ‘‘some of the 
above’’ whenever you find it. Otherwise, go mostly with B or C. 
Teachers prefer putting the correct answer with those letters, for 
some reason. 

IDIOT’S DELIGHT (multiple choice with only two possibil- 
ities)---this test is rare, and is found only in a few humanities 
courses, notably mass media and social studies. I won’t condescend 
by giving any advice here. Some students have been known to flunk 
these, but only when the test has been mistakenly printed in a 
foreign language. Be sure you’re in the right class: as long as you 
haven’t walked into a French exam looking for your auto-tech final, 
you should be all right. 

TRUE-FALSE---Every answer that contains the words never, 
always, or ‘‘trust me’’ is of course false. Demand a re-test if the 
teacher makes all the answers true, or all false. This is a foul. (The 
-‘*never-always’’ rule also applies to multiple choice.) 

MATCHING TESTS---these are out of favor on the college level, 
but are relatively easy to crack. Connect the right column with the 
left so that you get the maximum number of intersections. Then wet 
your thumb and smudge it a little. (A general note: if your answers 
‘are going on a computer-graded scan-sheet, which they probably 
are, practice many subtle pencil-shadings in the little rectangles. If 
you have no idea of the answers, fill in two of the slots, one light and 
one dark, for each answer and claim that the wrong ones were 
unsuccessful erasures.) 

ESSAY TESTS---Yes, there are even shortcuts possible here. 
Learn a few classy phrases to insert in your essay answers. Any 
answer that includes the following is bound to be graded higher: 
conversely, as a graphic example, allowing for other. variables, 
metaphysical. ‘‘According to the theory of Social Darwinism’’ is a 
sure-fire winner on any social science essay. 

Some Latin and Marxist phrases are good---‘‘ipse dixit,”’ 
‘arriving at a synthesis of the dialectic,’’ but go easy on those: 
teachers catch on fast. 

In certain courses of physical science, especially chemistry and 
math, there will be the painful necessity of actually having to study 
and learn the material. El Yanqui presents two specialized tactics of 
last resort... | 

FOR MEN---wear to class blue and yellow striped socks and a 
shiny pair of dress pants that end ten inches off the floor. The 
teacher will assume that you are an exchange student from Poland 
and grade you easily. 

FOR WOMEN---you KNOW what to do, you sweet things. (With 
apologies to local feminists.) 

And remember that there’s always credit/no credit, ‘and the 
University for Man..... 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Learn to take the kind 
of pictures that sell. 
It’s asnap! Let our 
professional instruc- 
tors show you how... 


Lidl M iif 


To receive detailed information, filloutthe blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 
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Name 
Address 
College attending 


Number of semesters completed — 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 
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Blood drive 
earns praise 


To the Editor: 

On Wednesday, September 28, 
1977, the Student Government of 
Monterey Peninsula College 
sponsored a Red Cross Blood 
Drive on campus. Guckenheimer, 
the new food service company on 
campus, cosponsored with the 
Student Government a 
Lunch For Donors program. The 
menu included a most delicious 
baked chicken with stuffing and 
gravy selection. 
was the response to this com- 
munity’s urgent need for blood 
donations, we were able to collect 
more than twice as many pints of 
that precious life giving fluid than 
were collected in our previous 
drive. Approximately 25 per cent 
of the more than one hundred 
donors were new, first time, 
donors, as was Robert Griffin, the 
Assistant Dean of Students Ac- 
tivities. Griffin is certainly giving 
his all to help our Student 
Government and students in gen- 
eral at MPC. 

A most sincere thanks to Steve 
Pitts, Guckenheimer Manager, 
Donald Westphall, Herald Car- 
rier, for his assistance in posting 
numerous signs on campus the 
evening before the event. Thanks 
to KLRB, KMBY, KIDD, KZEN, 
KWAV, and all the other people 
and organizations who helped 
make this event a huge. success. 
Last, but by no means least, 
thanks to all those beautiful 
people who shared a little of 
themselves so that someone else 
may live. 

The American Red Cross is 
trying to make blood available, at 
no cost for the blood, to all the 
people who need it in any Red 
Cross area. Every person in 
Monterey, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Santa Clara counties 
may receive as much blood as 
they need, without cost for the 
blood, under this program. How- 
ever, this program will continue 
to work only as long as volunteer 
donors contribute. There now 
exists a crucial shortage of blood, 
as high as 75 per cent below 
normal levels of certain types at 
some area hospitals. If you were 
not able to contribute in our drive, 
and are between the ages of 17 
and 66, please call your local 
hospital or the American Red 
Cross (at 375-5730 or 424-4824) 
and make arrangements to donate 
today. Joseph T. Donahue Presi- 
dent, ASMPC 
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Mark 


he wants to grow 

his hair long 

and run naked 

in the warm desert sun 

with the coyote for his alter-ego 


he wants his skin 

to turn red 

like the high rock walls 
his eyes ablaze 
offshoots of the sky 


he likes to believe 
himself the artist 

of primordial paintings 
and the devourer of 
half-eaten petrified 
ears of corn 


he laughs about the 

legend he could create 

of the blond lunatic . 

who chants for the dawn 

and dances beneath the moon 


T. Crowley 


Free — 


So enthusiastic. 


I WOULD LIKE TD WELCOME ALL 
OF YOU 7O HARVARD AND ANNOUNCE 
A FEW CHANGES /N THE DIRECTION 
OF THE S¢CHOOL.. 
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Opinion Page 


City touches on massage 


By Paul S. Reinhard 

The Monterey City Council 
won’t admit it, but they are fi ially 
taking some positive steps toward 
a very touchy problem--prostitu- 
tion. The answer? , Massage 
parlors. 

Actually, both the city council 
and attorneys representing the 
parlors refuse to consider them 
houses of prostitution, and for the 
sake of integrity, this is quite 
proper. But if the sex law 
ordinance being shaped by the 


- council doesn’t allow the parlors 


official bordello recognition, it 
still allows them to be delicious 
surrogates. 

As the proposed ordinance now 
stands, that sweet thing walking 
on your back won’t be required to 
wear a stitch. She'll also be 
allowed, at least by the city 
ordinance, to massage wherever 
she wants. 

The attorney for the . Foxey 
Lady Massage Parlor was quick to 
whip out an explanation. Said he, 
‘‘The provision prohibiting geni- 
tal contact was dropped because 
state law really shouldn’t govern 
activities by two consenting 
adults.’’ That’s nice. 

A minimum clothing require- 
ment was stripped away because 
‘it would be impossible to en- 
force. Undercover police would 
be needed who could be doing 
much more important things.”’ 
That’s true. Of course the cops 
would rather be chasing burglars 
than lying around some massage 
parlor, eyeing a nude masseuse 
on the verge of breaking a law. 

- Provisions that were accepted 
were good ones, enforcing such 
responsible standards as sanitary 
conditions, (always important 
when dealing with consenting 
adults) and.a 2 a.m. deadline, to 
allow customers of closing bars a 


- place to straighten up. 


What this all implies is an 
important advance in controlling 
Monterey prostitution. The fact 
is, the big bust approach just 
hasn’t worked. When local 
prostitutes are busted, out-of- 


town pros move in. When one 
city makes a raid, the girls move 
to another city. And if all the cops 
on the peninsula were to crack 
down all at once, there wouldn’t 
be enough cops to handle the 
resulting riot of Fort Ord troops 
insane with lust. 7 
Prostitution hasn’t, in fact, 
been handled realistically since 
TV invaded the Long Branch 
Saloon. _Let’s face it: the 
profession plays an important 
part in society. If all those dirty 
old men have their simple plea- 
sures taken from them, they 
become all too insecure. Their 
performance at the office falls 


apart, and their wives would have ~ 


to provide sex-lifes for them at 
home. 

All. joking aside, the pending 
sex law ordinance is surprising 
considering the normally priggish 
nature of our decision makers. 
Whether the council admits it or 
not, one of the best actions the 
city can take to combat uncon- 
trolled street prostitution---is to 
move it indoors. 
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By Tom Ish 

Would any instructor like to 
teach in Hawaii for a year? No, a 
seven-year sabbatical is not the 
case here. 

MPC speech instructor, Leon 
Fletcher, told El Yanqui about 
trading classes with Charles 
Bushman of Leeward Community 
College, on Oahu, Hawaii. | 

Everything was aboveboard, 
legal and approved by the ad- 
ministrators of both colleges. In 


fact, the opportunity for faculty - 


exchanges had been offered for 
30 years at MPC, and Fletcher 
was the first to use the privilege. 
During the 1976-77 school year, 
Fletcher gained new teaching 
techniques, new friends and new 
island experiences, he says. 
Comparing the Hawaiian col- 
lege with MPC, Fletcher general- 
izes by saying that the students 
seem to study much harder in 


Hawaii. He recalls seeing the 
library full of students all day 
long, and people seldom spend- 
ing time in the student union. He 
says the college was a place for 
serious work, and recreation was 
pursued elsewhere. 


The faculty is also very dedi- 
cated in Hawaii, says Fletcher. 
Many instructors spend  niné 
hours a day on campus. Before 
an exam is given to a class, many 
teachers will test its effectiveness 
on a fellow instructor. 


Aside from Fletcher’s regular 
teaching schedule, some free 
time was spent sailing, snorkel- 
ing, shell collecting and eating 
out. Overall, Fletcher says 
trading jobs for a year was 
worthwhile. Fletcher can often be 
seen around campus with one of 
his colorful aloha shirts. 


Mini- semester classes open 


Regular registration is closed, 
but there is still time to register 
for ‘‘Mini-Semester’’ . classes 
which start this Monday. 

Though labeled ‘‘Mini’’, these 
classes give the same credit as 
regular 18-week classes; the catch 
is they’re condensed to 12 weeks. 


There are 80 courses offered, of . 


which half are transferable to 
state colleges and a fourth are 
transferable to the UC system. 
There are many basic and pre- 
requisite courses offered includ- 


ing: English 101, Math 110, 
Psychology 101, Speech 101 and 
Business 101. One’ unusual 
course is ‘‘Beginning Ice Skat- 
ing’’. This PE class is being held 
at the new ‘‘The Ice Pond’’ in 
Marina. 


To register, simply sign up at 
the first meeting. Mini-Semester 
schedules are posted on many 
bulletin boards. For further 
information, call the Admissions 
Office at 649-1150, extension 259. 


Money seminar offered 


The Ethnic Studies Division has 
designed an eight-week seminar 
in money management. 


The 3-unit course will be offer- 
ed from 9 to 12 am Saturdays, 
starting tomorrow in the Seaside 
Library, according to James Stev- 
enson, division chairman. 

The course is designed to meet 
economic needs of ethnic minor- 


ities and women in today’s society 
where inflation is moving faster 
than income. 


Otis Jones, graduate of Texas. 


Tech University with a master’s 
degree in business management, 
will teach the class. 

All students interested in tak- 
ing the class should sign up at the 
registration office or attend the 
first class session October 15. 


DeVan winner of contest 


title ‘Miss Black Galaxy’ 


“If I can do it, anybody can do 
it,’ says Marsheila DeVan, re- 
cently crowned ‘‘Miss Black 
Galaxy,’’ and student at MPC. 

In an interview with El Yanqui, 
Miss DeVan, 19, emphasizes that 
beauty pageants are not judged 
on looks alone. She says if a girl 
can project her personality, and 
display some artistic talent, then 
she stands a chance at a title such 
as “‘Miss Black Galaxy.’’ Fur- 
thermore, any race'can enter, not 
just blacks. 

Along with this national title, 


‘Black Galaxy’ winner DeVan 
says, ‘‘Anybody can do it.’’ Photo 
by Chris Weber. 


Devan received a $1000 scholar- 
ship, a $650 turquoise necklace, a 
trip to compete in New ,Orleans, 
make-up, and luggage. 

Above and beyond the prizes 
and recognition, DeVan values 
greatly the friends and aquain- 
tences she met during the beauty 
pageant. She says meeting 
actress Diahann Carroll was most 
inspiring. DeVan also candidly 
admits being approached by some 
strange promoters of fashion and 
.make-up during her travels. 

The customary procedure is to 
enter a pageant locally and the 
winners continue to the state 
competition and on to the nation- 
als. DeVan says she was petrified 
with nervousness at the state 
pageant while the national event 
seemed much more relaxed. 

In the talent portion of -the 

pageant, DeVan did a dramatic 
interpretation of Martin Luther 
King’s “‘] have a dream.’’ 
Throughout the pageants she 
refused to “‘grin until her ears fell 
off.”’ 
DeVan now keeps busy with her 
studies and tutoring at MPC, 
along with a job at Sak’s Fifth 
Avenue. She hopes to transfer to 
U.C. Davis, or San Diego State 
Univ. soon. 


After 12 years at MPC, he 
plans to continue teaching speech 
with some freelance writing on 
the side. He has had more than 
200 articles published, and is the 
author of ‘‘How.To Design and 
Deliver a Speech’’. The textbook 
is now being used in 150 colleges 
and universities nationwide. 
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Hawaii job swap taken by speech acne: 


Hobson-Robinson reads poems 
of contemporary women writers 


By Cathy Cooke 
‘‘Poems in Praise of Woman- 
hood’’ is one of many in the series 
of the pousse entitled ‘‘Women as 


Winners.’ 

This lecture, which was 'pre- 
sented by Allye Hobson-Robinson 
Oct. 5,°consisted of the reading 
and interpreting of various poems 
written by women. 

Hobson-Robinson expresses 
herself very well as she speaks 
‘and moves with each word. Her 
smile sets the stage and her lips, 
clearly enunciating each word, do 
the rest. | 


BSU issues 


Continued from page 1 -— 
but expressed concern that the 
profits from the cafeteria be 
retained by the ASMPC. He said, 
‘“‘The student government should 
meet with all campus organiza- 
tions to discuss fund-raising 
methods and the distribution of 
funds.’’ Powell proposed a joint 
Executive Board meeting be- 
tween the ASMPC and the BSU to 
decide whether a portion of 
ASMPC income should be direc- 
ted to the BSU to finance their 
activities. 

Michael Jones, a BSU officer, 
raised the issue of suspected 
discrimination aginst blacks on 
the basketball team, saying, ’’the 
coach was cutting blacks after just 
the running drills. They hadn’t 
even practiced yet, except to 
shoot free throws.’’ Smith added, 
‘*Blacks from the ghetto are very 
good runners---they have to 
be---so I don’t understand that.”’ 
She also indicated that the cam- 
pus day care center will be 
examined by the Black Students 
Union for possible conditions 
discriminating against black chil- 
dren. 

Smith said that the BSU is 
seeking a recording secretary to 
replace Vaugnes. ‘‘We’ll be all 
set to go ahead with our programs 
then, with a full staff and hope- 
fully, some income from _ the 
dance. The black students can 
show their support by coming to 
the dance and showing up for 
meetings, but the students should 
know that we’re here to help 
everybody, not only minorities.”’ 


The first poem she read was 
one of sisterhood. Not sisterhood 


. in the sense that we think of it, 


but sisterhood among other crea- 
tive woman poets. It was written 
by Amy Lowell and she entitled it 
‘The Sisters.’’ In Lowell’s 
writing she speaks of her fellow 
poets and describes them by 
saying; “‘We are so sparse a kind 
of human being; The strength of 
forty-'thousand Atlases is needed 
for our every-day concerns. Amy 
Lowell is carrying on an imagi- 
nary conversation with three wo- 
men. She is fullfilling one’s 
creative potential in the body and 
the brain. 

Next, Hobson-Robinson chose 
to read a poem that she had 
written about a friend of hers who 
attended MPC. ‘‘Ann’s Poem,”’ 
was written for Bastille Day; a 
coming out for Ann. The students 
commented words were so beau- 
tifully read that it was almost as 
though Ann was right before your 
eyes. “‘It had been quite a party. 


But the Fourteenth was hers, And 
it was quite a liberation.”’ 

The poem dealt greatly with 
Ann’s life of many men. Hobson- 
Robinson, after the reading, stat- 
ed, ‘‘Ann would have a hard time 
naming the goal that she was 
reaching for.’’ Hobson-Robinson 
went on to define her meaning for 
the word winning as ‘‘the process 
of reaching or attaining a place or 
position important to you.”’ 

‘‘Continuum’’, by Susan Mac- 


Donald, stated very many things 
that people say to themselves 
every day. ‘‘I am not loved 
enough, or warmed, enough, or 
seized enough.”’ 

She ended the poem with, 
‘Somewhere, the belly that will 
carry my grandchildren is briefly 
bared, jumping rope Be turning 
somersaults in the sun.’ 

One can envision little girls 
jumping rope, a continuous pat- 
tern, just as turning somersaults. 
Life is continuous, and Hobson- 
Robinson said that ‘“‘jumping 
rope’’ and “‘turning somersaults 
in the sun’’ was a unique and 
splendid way of describing the 
continuing cycle. 

Hobson-Robinson read aloud 
many more poems including: “‘In 
Celebration of My Uterus,’’ by 
Anne Sexton; ‘‘Fighting Words’”’ 
and ‘‘Indian Summer’’, both by 
Dorothy Parker. 

In closing of her lecture, Hob- 
son-Robinson recited ‘“‘Stepping 
Westward,’’ by Denise Levertov. 
This poem dealt with woman’s 
climb up. ‘‘They begin to be 
remembered as gifts, goods, a 


basket of bread that hurts my 


shoulders but closes me in frag- 
rance. I can eat as I go.’ 

The last phrase, ‘‘I can eat as I 
go,’’ was described by Hobson- 
Robinson as meaning, ‘‘I can 
sustain myself, nourish myself as 
I go through life.’’ With these 
words, she concluded her lecture 


on women in poetry. 


Morgan Stock to direct 


First fall play to be 


She stoops 


‘She Stoops to Conquer,’’ an 
early American comedy, will be 
performed on Friday and Satur- 
day at 8:30 p.m. at the MPC main 
theater, and a special matinee 
will be performed on Sunday at 2 
p.m. (Oct. 14-16). The matinee 


will be of special interest to senior 


citizens who may prefer to attend 
activities during the daylight 
hours. 


The play involves a case of 
mistaken identity. Complications 


to conquer 


develop when a young man visits 
an inn where the innkeeper’s 
daughter, his intended bride is 
mistaken for the maid. Morgan 
Stock will direct ‘‘She Stoops to 


Conquer,’’ the first major play of 
the semester. 


General admission is $3, and 
students and military $2. The 
play will run Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday (Oct. 19 
to 22). For reservations call the 
MPC box office at 375-0455 after 
5 p.m. 


Fencing-traditional hut forgotten 


By Danny Edwards 


Consistently overlooked among 
sports at MPC and in America for 
that matter, is one involving the 
ageless tradition of fighting for 
honor. 

Fencing is the sport, and MPC 
has a team strong enough to 
compete against large JC schools 
and at times, four-year colleges. 
Last year, the Lobos finished 
second in the men’s competition 
and its women were third at the 
Northern California finals. 

Coach Milton Bank feels this 
season’s group should be strong 
in a conference that includes San 
Jose City College, Laney College, 
West Valley College, . Merritt 
College, and hopefully in the 
future, Fresno and Cabrillo col- 
leges. 

‘‘San Francisco will be the 
toughest competition for us,”’ 
said Bank. ‘‘They have a fine 
program and recruit all over the 
country. Last week we went up 
against San: Jose State and 
though we got beat pretty bad, I 
feel our team looked good. It was 
a good experience to compete at 
San Jose’s level.’’ 

‘‘Unfortunately, we lost all of 
our women fencers after last 
season, so we are in the formative 
stages with our women’s team 
right now.’’ | 

The Lobos top five men fencers 


are Buz Clarke, Paul Sit, Terry 
Gray, Bob Kaelin and Wei 
Chang. Bank is an experienced 
fencer himself, having been at it 
for 25 years. He competed in 
high school, then at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, and is a member 
of two major fencing clubs. 
Intercollegiate matches have 
three men from each team com- 
peting and only the foil is used as 
a weapon. The foil is a piercing 
utensil, the oldest used. The 
sabre and epee are two other 
fencing weapons. Unlike the foil, 
the sabre can record touches-- 


striking an opponent--with any 


part of the blade. Only the torso 
can be touched at all times, 
except when competing with the 
epee. Any part of the body can be 
touched when the epee is used. 
Hand guards vary in size depend- 
ing on the weapon. 

Foil and sabre matches use an 
attack-defend process. One man 
has the right to attack, the other 
must defend himself. The pro- 
cess is reversed after a successful 
defense. Five touches wins a 
match. A touch is scored when 
500: grams (about one pound) of 
pressure from the tip of the foil 
pushes against the body.. The tip 
acts as a buzzer activated by 
wires located inside the hand 
guard. All fencers wear a special 


mask that covers the whole face, 
preventing any serious injuries. 

Despite the fine team he is 
coaching, Bank feels fencing in 
America is at a much lower level 
than other countries. — 

‘‘As a comparison, there are 
about 5,000 competitive fencers 
in America today,’’ he said. 
‘‘There is a club in Moscow that 
alone has 5,000 members.’’ 

Lots of hard work goes into 
becoming an accomplished fen- 
cer. A beginner hoping to 
someday compete at the Olympic 
level would need to _ practice 
everyday under the training of a 
master fencer for five years 
depending on the person’s talent 
level. It would take six months to 
a year under the same conditions 
for a person to compete ade- 
quately at regular tournaments. 

‘‘Fencing isn’t something you 
can learn out of a book,”’ said 
Bank. ‘‘It depends on how much 
you practice and who your teacher 
Sore | 

Some fencers taking the class 
at MPC end up joining the 
Monterey Peninsula Fencers Club 
(MPFC). The club holds joint 
fencing competition at the school 
on Tuesday and Sunday of each 
week. 

The Lobos will meet West 
Valley and San Jose City colleges 
on October 22 at MPC. 


Gridders edge Hancock, 7-2, 
rally to beat Merced, 31-23 


By Larry Tanner 

MPC’s football team showed a 
. strong defense with a 7-2 win over 
Hancock and came back with an 
explosive show by topping Mer- 
ced 31-23 in games played over 
the past two weeks. 

Hancock went to the air 50 
times to try to slip by the Lobos. It 
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didn’t work, as they completed 
only 16 and two were inter- 
cepted. Mike Breaux and King 
Walters were the interceptors for 
MPC. 

The Lobos scored the only 
touchdown late in the first half as 
Paul Dickins muscled over from 
the two-yard line. Curtis Everett 
booted the PAT. 

Hancock’s only points came as 
a gift as Monterey’s punter Mike 
Onata intentionally ran out of the 
end zone for a safety with 42 
seconds left in the game. 

There wasn’t much offense to 
speak about. The quarterback trio 
of Dan Oleata, David Russo and 
Dave Viars completed only 5 of 12 
passes with four being picked off. 
Individually Viars looked best, 
hitting the only two passes he 
threw. Oleata was incomplete on 
two and had two passes inter- 
cepted while Russo was three for 
six with two picked off. 

-MPC’s defense had many 
standouts. Linemen Dan Horri- 
gan and Phil Young along with 
linebacker Kevin Reddick had 
excellent games, helping to hold 


Hancock to 79 rushing yards. 


The Lobos defensive backfield 
of Breaux, Wayne Garnett, Leo 
Martinez and George Bonner 
were tough all day allowing just 
31 per cent of Hancock’s passes to 
be completed. 


Fréshman Stacy Colbert had 
another fine game _ returning 
kicks. He set up the only TD of 
the day with a 53-yard punt run 
back. 


Last Saturday, MPC came from 
behind in the fourth quarter to 
defeat Merced College 31-23. 

Merced won the battle. of the 
statistics with 423 total yards to 


MPC’s 385 but the Lobos. capital- 
ized on big breaks and made 
many clutch plays. 

After falling behind in the 
opening quarter, Monterey’s 
ground game began to roll and 


Pete Carroll ended a drive with a 
five-yard touchdown run. MPC 
took the lead just before the half 
as Russo hit wide receiver Mike 
Cockerham for 28 yards and 
followed it with a 22-yard scoring 
pass to the glue-handed Ron 


Johnson. Johnson continued his — 


outstanding receiving with six 
receptions for 123 yards. Cocker- 
ham caught four for 53 yards. 

Merced continued to move the 
ball in the third period with~Bill 
Kenyon scoring on a one-yard 
plunge to make it 17-14, the Blue 
Devils ahead. 

The teams then switched their 
scores,; MPC’s on another Russo 
to Johnson strike, to make it 
Merced 23, MPC 21 with 8:17 left 
in the contest. Russo then hit the 
reliable Johnson on a 37-yard 
bomb to set up a 28-yard field 
goal for Everett. 

Merced took over control of the 
ball with about three minutes left 
to play but their attempt for a 
victory fell short when defensive 
end Horrigan sacked quarterback 
Grance Thompson on a fourth 
down and 15 play. 

After the big.sack all-leaguer 
Dickins slanted left from 10 yards 
out to score and give MPC a 31-23 
lead with 1:10 left in the affair. 

Merced could do nothing but go 
for the big play but the Lobo 
Martinez picked off a Thompson 
pass in MPC territory as time ran 
out. 


The two wins gave the Lobos a 


4-1 record which they will take 
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Ramin Gharib [right] scores against Ron Chrislock during fencing 


class. Photo by Chris Weber. 


MPC runners second at Oregon 


By Danny Edwards 


After placing second among 
junior colleges at Lane Commun- 
ity College Invitational in Eu- 
gene, Oregon two weeks ago, 
MPC’s cross country team won 
the small school JC division at 
College of San Mateo’s Invita- 
tional last Saturday. 

Coach Dave Stern took nine of 
his runners to compete in the 
meet at Eugene. The race 
included university teams such as 
Oregon State, Oregon, and Boise 
State along with host Lane, 
considered one of the top JC 
teams in the nation. The 6.2 mile 
course was almost flat but heavy 
rain the day before slowed times 
considerably. 

Craig Virgin, world class dis- 
tance star, was among the 153 
participants but he was beaten by 
Alberto Salazar of Oregon. Sala- 
zar’s time was 29:32. 

Steve Watkins was the first 
Lobo finisher placing 20th. His 
time was 31:55. Tim~ Minor 
placed 28th, Mike Kennada 43rd, 
Rick Guilfoy 45th, Bob Wellck 
69th, Mark Jensen 74th, Steve 
Tamagni 85th, Dan Edwards 91st 
and Paul Hamilton 101st. John 
Sup, one of MPC’s top runners, 
was injured and did not compete. 

Junior colleges and universities 
were scored separately. Lane had 
28 points and MPC 38. The lowest 
score wins. Other JC’s were far 
outclassed. Lane and MPC had 
four runners each in the top 10 for 
theJC division... 

‘I’m proud of our team effort 
after a long, tiring trip,’’ said 
Stern. ‘‘I think we could have 
done a better job if someone had 
come through and filled John’s 
spot.”’ 

One week later, MPC crushed 
its closest opposition at College of 
San Mateo Invitational. The meet 


was held at Crystal Springs in 
Belmont, a rugged 4.2 mile 
course. g 

Top five team scores were: MPC 
75, Porterville 137, Sierra 138, 
Solano 150 and Chabot 154. 
Other Coast Conference teams 
were Skyline in seventh, Cabrillo 
taking 15th and Hartnell finishing 
21st. 

American River College won 
the large school division with 37 
points. 

Tim Minor placed third with a 
time of 21:14. He was the first 
small school American to cross 
the line. The winner Joaquin 
Leano of Porterville is from 
Columbia and second place fin- 
isher Awgt Latera from Tanzania 
runs for College of the Sequoias. 

Steve Watkins was sixth, Rick 
Guilfoy 11th, Mark Jensen 16th, 
Mike Kennada 39th, Phil Adams 
40th and Bob Wellck S3rd for 
MPC in the field of 110 runners 
from 21 community colleges. 

MPC was second in the reserve 
race as San Mateo won it with 28 
points. Top finishers for the 
Lobos were Steve Tamagni, third, 
Dan Edwards, ninth, and Paul 
Hamilton 12th in the field of 51. 

In the women’s division, MPC 
placed sixth overall with Liz 
Spencer finishing 22nd, Patty 
Cooper 23rd, Lucy Ahrens 25th, 
and Pam Cox 3ist. Other Lobo 
women competing were Katie 
Ingalls, Bonnie Endsley, and 
Uschi Englert. 70 women partic- 
ipated. — 

‘‘Our women’s team did a fine 
job,’’ said Stern. ‘‘Not all of our 
gals are in top shape yet but they 
performed well in this high level 
of competition.”’ 

The Lobos will participate at 
College of the Canyons Invita- 
tional in Valencia tomorrow. 


Lobo harriers crush 


conference competition 


MPC’s cross country team 
scored easy: victories over its 
Coast Conference competition in 
meets taking place over the past 
two weeks. _ 

Skyline College was the first 
victim as the Lobos won 17-51 
(lowest score wins) and placed 
eight runners in the top 10. 
Ohlone College was scheduled to 
compete also but apparently is 
not fielding a team this season. 


One week later, MPC faced 
Gavilan, Hartnell, and Menlo on 
Gavilan’s very tough 4.4 mile 
course. . Though all schools ran 
together, the meet was scored as 
if each team was running a dual 
meet against each other. The 


into tomorrow’s conference open- 
er against defending champior 


Cabrillo. 


Lobos won 15-50, 15-48, and 


15-50 respectively. 
The Lobo men were not the 


only victors though. MPC’s 
women’s team defeated all its 
competition also. Patty Cooper, 
Lucy Ahrens, Pam Cox, and Liz 
Spencer are all running well. By 
the time the rest of the team 
rounds into shape' the women’s 
squad should be very tough in 
Northern California competition. 
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